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There is perhaps no music that 
embodies the past, present, and future 
more than jazz. From the way much 
improvisation plays with meter to its 
creators' commitment to forward-looking 
experimentation and innovation, every 
moment of jazz dances on the precipice 
of both the before and the after. 
Trombonist Christopher Crenshaw is a 
visionary member of the Jazz at Lincoln 
Center Orchestra, and through his unique 
musicianship dances nimbly between 


past, present, and future. He explores the 





many facets of jazz's rich idiom on The 
Fifties, lending his talent and perspective 


to what has been and what is to come. 


Its fitting that Chris Crenshaw chose 

the visual of a prism for The Fifties, a 
decade refracted and illuminated very 
different musical worlds, influences, and 
artists. The 50s beamed a rainbow of 


musical hues— including bebop, hard 


bop, cool jazz, modal jazz, Latin jazz, 
and free jazz—that forever colored and 
solidified the genre's importance as a most 
comprehensive American art form. 


To understand the 1950s is to truly know 
jazz music. At that time in the United 
States, jazz was a convergence of past, 
present, and future. This was a decade 
of revolution and traditionalism, a time 
of breaking down boundaries and the 
creation of new order. The invention and 
detonation of the atom bomb in 1945 
forever changed our worldview, and 

we saw what was once whole become 
divided. A fragmentation of vision was 
seen in visual art (one can reference the 
representational work of artists like Pollock 
and Rothko evolving from figurative to 
abstract) as well as heard in the sounds 
of music as it moved from the sweet 
ease of the swing era to the frenetic 

and expressive sounds of bebop and 


beyond. The 50s continued the journey 


of both division and coalescence and 
forwarded new norms that voiced the 


friction of a restless evolution. 


THE 50S BEAMED 

A RAINBOW OF 
MUSICAL HUES— 
INCLUDING BEBOP, 
HARD BOP, COOL 
JAZZ, MODAL JAZZ, 
LATIN JAZZ, AND 
FREE JAZZ 


The Supreme Court's decision in Brown 
v. Board of Education furthered the slow 
march toward civil rights that was, and 
continues to be, so defining to the Black 
American experience, and, as such, for 
the sound of jazz. A period of economic 


prosperity and suburban comfort created 


a new kind of jazz fan who listened on a 
turntable at home rather than in the dance 
halls. Curiosity about cultures, styles, and 
sounds from other nations was offset by 
McCarthyism, and the tension between 
social progressivism and fear-based 
conservatism created a tectonic pressure 


that yielded artistic diamonds. 


The unique gifts that the 50s created are 
even more compellingly evidenced by the 
sheer number of significant artists creating 
powerful work throughout that decade. The 
founding fathers of jazz—Sidney Bechet, 
Louis Armstrong, Duke Ellington, and Nick 
LaRocca, to name a few— were working 
alongside modern innovators such as Miles 
Davis, John Coltrane, Ornette Coleman, 
Charles Mingus, and Lennie Tristano. Many 
of today’s living legends like Benny Golson, 
Wayne Shorter, Toshiko Akiyoshi, and 

Lou Donaldson were just coming on the 


scene at that time. The temptation of history 


is to define an era by one style, but the Tristano and Warne Marsh. Sherman 
jazz music of the 50s defies such lazy Irby embraces the implications of 
categorization. Crenshaw's engaging chord structure 


with flow and optimistic spirit on alto 


It takes an expert ear, discerning taste, saxophone. Stantawn Kendrick, on tenor, 
and artistic assuredness to channel the develops his ideas with playful clarity 
multitudes of such a decade. Christopher in the swinging hard bop tradition. Dan 
Crenshaw’s talent is perfectly suited to Nimmer's solo finds interesting jumps 

the job. As Wynton Marsalis says of the and leaps, starting with only his right 
trombonist’s work, "His arrangements and hand and referencing Tristano's proclivity 
compositions are always so intelligent, to leave out the “comping” (left) hand: 
pointed, and well-crafted.” While the Lenny's recording of his own composition 
compositions on this album have clear "Line Up" is an example. Brilliant 
sources of inspiration, they expand on counterpoint is at the heart of the shout 
their references and tell new stories, chorus, and throughout, Ali Jackson uses 
refracting back through the prism to the drum kit to great melodic effect. 


create a new kind of music fit for these 


current times. THE JAZZ MUSIC 
The first movement, “Flipped His Lid,” is (e): THE 50S 

very much influenced by the energetic DEFIES LAZY 

bebop that emanated from the end of CATEGORIZATION 


the 1940s yet colored by the cool, 





linear harmonic movement of Lennie 





CRENSHAW'S 
ARRANGEMENTS 
& COMPOSITIONS 

ARE ALWAYS SO 
INTELLIGENT, 
POINTED, AND 
WELL-CRAFTED. 


WYNTON MARSALIS 





"Just ASlidin’” is unabashedly swinging 
in the vein of the hard-bop bands led 

by Horace Silver, J.J. Johnson and Kai 
Winding, and Art Blakey, while also being 
reminiscent of the song “Wabash” from 
the clossic recording Cannonball and 
Coltrane. Crenshaw hands over the solo 
responsibilities to his section mates, Vince 
Gardner and Elliot Mason, both faithful 
to the soulful and swinging vibe of the 
piece without sacrificing their individual 
personalities. The movement culminates 
in a riveting stoptime section featuring 
Gardner and Mason on technically 
demanding phrases that could only 

have been composed by a master of 

this instrument. Ali's drums are effortlessly 
impressive—his four-beats-per-measure 
bass drum echo the giants of the 


Swing era. 


In “Conglomerate,” Crenshaw conjures 

up the cool West Coast style of Gerry 
Mulligan and Chet Baker with impeccable 
contrapuntal writing. He uses the title 
both as a noun—different parts grouped 
together without losing their distinc 
identities—and as a verb: to bring 


together into a collective. The piano serves 





the function of a horn in the ensemble 
passages. Paul Nedzela and Marsalis 
give us a wonderful taste of the Mulligan/ 
Baker style, improvising in thematically 
inspired counterpoint. Kendrick plavs a 
very relaxed and mature chorus, effectively 
mixing short melodic statements with 
longer, flowing eighth-note lines. Bassist 
Carlos Henriquez ends his playful turn 
with a whole note rich with anticipation, 
handing it back to the horns to weave an 
intricate call-and-response. After a quick 
reprise of the melody, the piece concludes 


with a collective, unapologetic smile, 





rather than the expected fanfare. 


“Cha-Cha Toda la Noche" perfectly 
captures the style of Latin jazz that was 
popularized by Tito Puente, Tito Rodríguez, 
and Machito. 


CRENSHAW 
CONJURES UP THE 
COOL WEST COAST 
STYLE OF GERRY 
MULLIGAN AND 
CHET BAKER 


The opening section features Tatum 
Greenblatt singing the lead line on 
trumpet. Christopher's use of Victor 
Goines's lead clarinet over beautifully 
voiced saxophones calls up the rich 
harmonic implications of Duke Ellington. 
A dialog between Vince Gardner and 
Goines ensues, juxtaposing the theme 


played by the trombone with filigree 


clarinet answers in the high register. 
Both soloists then make robust melodic 
statements. Ali Jackson's authentic 
groove demonstrates why this style of 
music continues to be so popular—and 


pleasurable. 


With “Unorthodox Sketches,” Christopher 
creates four statements in the style of 
Third Stream Jazz, a term coined by 
composer Gunther Schuller to describe a 
fusion of jazz improvisation and classical 
music. True to the style of Gil Evans 

and Schuller, Crenshaw's orchestrations 
utilize a flugelhorn as the lead voice over 
bucketmuted trombones sounding much 
like a French horn section. Harmon-muted 
trumpets trade off with the reed section 
on poignant phrases with Victor leading 
on the clarinet. Christopher then chooses 
four woodwinds typically found in the 


symphonic orchestra to improvise over a 





modal chord progression, reminiscent 
of Miles Davis's Kind of Blue. Goines's 
expressive clarinet, Irby's poetic, 
soulful alto flute, my own piccolo, and 
Nedzela's clear and confident bass 
clarinet achieve a fusion of jazz and 


classical vocabulary. 


The feeling of late 50s Ornette Coleman 
and Don Cherry is unmistakable 

on "Pursuit of the New Thing." Perhaps 
an homage to Coleman's The Shape of 
Jazz to Come, Crenshaw uses pedals, 
outoĦtime sections, blistering eighth-note 
lines, uneven groups of measures, and 
the blues to great effect. The rhythm 
section comes to vibrant life under 
spirited and playful solos from Wynton 
on trumpet and myself on alto. The 
freedom of the piece inspires them to 


search for new material. 


Ali Jackson's laugh indicates surprise 

and delight during moments of Wynton's 
improvisations, reminding us that “serious” 
music can be great fun. Kendrick is clearly 
at home in this environment, playing with 
abandon, using trills and intervallic jumps 


to contrast his rich flowing lines. 


Wynton and | hold out the last note for 
what seems like an eternity. We didn't 
want to let this performance come to an 


end, and hopefully neither will you. 


—TED NASH 


WYNTON AND 
| HOLD OUT THE 
LAST NOTE FOR 
WHAT SEEMS LIKE 
AN ETERNITY. WE 
DIDN’T WANT 
TO LET THIS 
PERFORMANCE 
COME TO AN END, 
AND HOPEFULLY 
NEITHER WILL YOU 


TED NASH 


THE UNIQUE GIFTS 
THAT THE 50s CREATED 
ARE EVEN MORE 
COMPELLINGLY EVIDENCED 
BY THE SHEER NUMBER 
OF SIGNIFICANT ARTISTS 
CREATING POWERFUL 
WORK THROUGHOUT 

THAT DECADE. 












TED NASH 


TRACK LISTING 


All songs composed & arranged by Chris Crenshaw (Jeanette's Son's Music (BMI)). 


1. FLIPPED HIS LID (6:54, — 3. CONGLOMERATE ‘5:24 


Solos: Sherman Irby (alto saxophone] Solos: Paul Nedzela (baritone saxophone} 


Stantawn Kendrick (tenor saxophone) Wynton Marsalis (rumpe!) 
Dan Nimmer (piano) Stantawn Kendrick (tenor saxophone] 


Carlos Henriquez (bass) 


2. JUST A-SLIDIN' (5:57) 


Solos: Vincent Gardner (trombone) 
Elliot Mason (trombone) 
Ali Jackson (drums) 


A. CHA-CHA TODA 6. PURSUIT OF THE 
LA NOCHE ace) NEW THING (0:14) 


Solos: Victor Goines (clarinet) Solos: Ted Nash (alto saxophone} 
Vincent Gardner (trombone) Wynton Marsalis (rumpell 


Carlos Henriquez (bass) Stantawn Kendrick (tenor saxophone} 


5. UNORTHODOX 
SKETCHES 55:31) 


Solos: Victor Goines (clarinet) 
Sherman Irby (lio flute) 
Ted Nash (piccolo) 
Paul Nedzela (bass clarinet) 


PERSONNEL 


THE JAZZ AT LINCOLN CENTER ORCHESTRA WITH WYNTON MARSALIS 
2016-17 Concert Season 


REEDS TRUMPETS 


Sherman Irby 
alto saxophone, alto flute "Tatum Greenblatt 


Ted Nash Marcus Printup 


RHYTHM SECTION 


Dan Nimmer (piano) 


Carlos Henriquez (bass) 
Kenny Rampton 


alto saxophone, piccolo 


Ali Jackson (drums) 


Victor Goines Wynton Marsalis 
tenor saxophone, clarinet 


(February 17 only) 


*Dan Block TROMBON ES 


tenor saxophone, clarinet 
(substitute for Victor Goines, 
February 18 only) 


Vincent Gardner 


i Chris Crenshaw 
Walter Blanding music director 


tenor saxophone 


, Elliot Mason 
*Stantawn Kendrick 


tenor saxophone 


Paul Nedzela 
baritone saxophone, bass 
clarinet 





*Indicates substitute orchestra member 
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Christopher Crenshaw wishes to dedicate this 
album to Keven Eugene Hill 
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The mission of Jazz at Linc 
to entertain, enrich, and e 
community for jazz throug 
education, and advocacy. 


